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Continued from page 435, 
*‘ A qualification for the gospel ministry can- 
not be purchased with gold or silver ; it cannot 


be received from men or the teachings of men ; | 


but it must be ‘ taught by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ,’ as the apostle received it, who, when he 
had received it, said, ‘I did not go up to Jerusa- 
lem to them that were apostles before me: but 
he went on the gospel mission to which he had 
been called, ‘ to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God.’ The nature of the gospel ministry has 


not changed; the servant of Christ, even now, | 


must wait for the anointing of the Lord’s spirit 
to rest upon him ; he cannot pray or préach when 
he pleases, or in his own will or time; for if 
his prayers be performed in his own will, he 
knows not what to pray for; hence the apostles 
waited till the spirit helped their infirmites ‘ with 
groanings that could not be uttered.’ And in 
relation to the ministry, if we were to preach 
in our own will or time, we might preach our own 
gospel and not the saving truths of the gospel of 
Christ. A living ministry that is accompanied 
with power to baptize the soul, does not consist in 
preaching the experience of other men, but in 
testifying to those things which our eyes have 
seen and our hands have handled of the good 
word of life and of the powers of the world to 
come. 

“Tn the exercise of the ministerial gift I think 
there is often more danger of saying too much 
than to little, and I find it very needful for me 
to be careful in this respect, lest I might encom- 
pass myself about with sparks of my own kind- 
ling and thereby dishonor Christ. But I believe 
as the eye is kept single to Him, he will open 
with clearness what he requires his servants and 
handmaids to de, and what they shall leave un- 
done. © that I may ever seek for this spirit of 
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true discernment with a prayerful spirit and a 
willing mind.” 

“T can set my testimony to the truth of the 
declaration, ‘my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.’ But to attain this experience, the Chris- 
tian believer must cast down ‘every crown’ and 
walk in the paths of humility and self-denial ; 
because humility is the proper station of man, 
and Christ will only be the leader of such as are 
willing to follow him in this path, for he is 
‘meek and lowly of heart.’ ‘Come then, my 
soul, and be conformed to the image of thy Re- 
deemer. He hath called thee by the gentle ex- 
tendings of his love, ‘Come with me from Le- 
banon, my spouse, with me from Lebanon; look 
from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir 
and Hermon, from the lion’s den, from the 
mountains of the leopards.’ Then will Christ 
continue to give thee light. He will be thy Alpha 
and Omega, and all the various probations and 
baptisms through which thou may have to pass, 
shall be for thy sanctification and refinement. 
The Christian’s journey is one of continual pro- 
gression ; we must advance daily step by step, 
adding to our faith, virtue, which is the resist- 
ance of temptation ; to virtue the increase of di- 
vine knowledge, which is the bread of life; to 
knowledge, patience, which is abundantly need- 
ful to the believer, who is not to live by bread 
alone but by,every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God ; to patience, temperance; to 
temperance, godliness; to godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness, charity, 
which is the love of God. Thus by a continual 
progression of the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus,’ the 
soul rises from one degree of perfection te anoth- 
er, until it attains to a foretaste of the joys of 
that kingdom, ‘ of the increase, government and 
peace of which there shall never be an end.” 


Gambling a prominent evil at St. Thomas. 

“ Gambling, which is one of the most detesta- 
ble vices, and a snare in which the feet of many 
an inexperienced youth becomes entangled, is, 
unhappily, too fashionable in this place; and 
strangers visiting here from different parts of the 
world, unless they are established against such 
practices, are in great danger of losing not only 
their money, but their characteralso. Gambling 
has many concomitant vices, and he who be- 
comes a victim to them may rest assured that he 
is on the downward road to ruin. He may be- 
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gin by thinking himself secure, but he gradually 
loses his integrity, and step by step he recedes 
from the path of virtue till he loses all sense of 
moral and religious refinement and drowns his | 
wretchedness in the labyrinths of despair. An| 
instance was related to me here, of a young man | 
who came to St. Thomas, with a large amount of | 
funds to conduct a mercantile business; but in-| 
stead of resisting the temptations which the 
gambling table presented, was captivated by the 
prospect of amassing sudden wealth ; and enter- 
ed into this school of fraud and villainy with a 
reputable character and a very large sum of 
money at his control; but alas! his money was 
very soon placed beyond the reach of recovery ; 
he acquired habits of intemperance by comming- 
ling with those who made themselves his friends, 


until by their superior skill they had rendered | P 


him penniless, when he was left friendless, and 
abandoned himself to the forlorn hope of drown- 
ing his sorrows by a resort to other vices, which 
-soon terminated his existence in despair. This 
little history, I have no doubt, is only one of thou- 
sands similar to it that occur among gamblers, 
and ought to be a lesson and a warning to all 
those who suffer themselves to be captivated by 
the alluring propects of gain held out before 
them ; but who unhappily look not at the rock 
upon which they will inevitably be wrecked, un- 
til it is too late for them to escape the danger to 
which they have exposed themselves. If men 
would only acquaint themselves more fully with 
human nature, they would find that man loses 
his innocency by gradual steps; and by looking 
at the termination instead of the beginning of a 
career of vice, they would learn the absolute ne- 
cessity of guarding the avenues of their minds 
against the first presentation of evil. . Then when 
temptation presents dangers which it promises 
its votaries shall shun, but never aids them to 
avoid, it would be resisted. The cunning of the 
serpent would be detected and man would not be 
beguiled by its evil suggestions.” 

Of Cuba and the slave trade there is the fol- 
lowing brief record: ‘For two days we were 
in sight of the island of Cuba; but the dangerous 
navigation along its coast, and a wreck on its 
shoals, warned us to keep at a respectful distance 
from the shore, and the wind being in our favor, 
we took a northward course that we might soon- 
er get into the Gulf Stream. A deep sense of 
the unutterable horrors of slavery filled my mind 
as I reflected upon the wretched condition of the 
inhabitants of this large island. Subjected by 
the strong arm of oppression to innumerable tor- 
tures, their physical condition is miserable in the 
extreme. Their moral condition is also propor- 
tionably degraded ; neither is there a prospect to 
human vision of a mitigation of the evils arising 
out of this cruel and barbarous traffic in human 
flesh. The demand and high prices given for 
slaves, is such as to offer inducements to unprin- 
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cipled men to import human cargoes from the 
coast of Africa ; and it is believed that more are 
annually imported into Cuba now, and under 
more cruel circumstances, than at any former pe- 
riod. About 60,000 are annually brought from 
the coast of Africa to this island alone. The 
amount of human misery occasioned by this cruel 
traffic can scarcely be imagined.” 


Extracts from Letters. 


“In our spiritual journey, there is great need 
that we gird ourselves about with the mantle of 
patience and put on the shield of faith. With 
truth’s weapons, which are ‘ mighty through God’ 
to accomplish the work of our warfare, we shall 
assuredly gain the victory and an establishment 
in that state of righteousness which consists of 
eace and quietness here, with the full assurance 
that these shall continue, even -when time to us 
shall be veiled in eternity. Although we may 
sometimes feel we are far separated from this 
happy condition, and have been carried away 
by doubts and discouragements; yet, even in 
this state, we may be instructed ; for such is the 
goodness of our heavenly Father that he will not 
leave nor forsake us here. See how it was with 
the prophet when he sat among the captives by 
the river of Chebar; it was there the heavens 
were opened and he beheld the visions of God. 
Our confidence must be firmly fixed upon Him 
who knoweth our frame, and who is ever willing 
to teach his dependant and dedicated children, in 
order that they may be established upon that 


| foundation which can never be moved. We shall 


know as we are willing to trust to his holy aid, 
that as certainly as He nerved the arm of David 
to smite fhe champion of the Philistine host, He 
will as certainly strengthen us by his power to 
put to flight all the enemies of our soul’s peace. 
We have no cause then to be discouraged, for 
while we rely upon Him, we shall know a con- 
tinual advance in the light, because His heayen- 
ly illuminations will become brighter and bright- 
er, until the meridian splendor of the Lord’s day 
bursts forth upon the soul; and whatever may 
be our situation in life, if patience be allowed to 
have its perfect work, nothing shall be able to 
deprive us of this enjoyment. Though John 
was an exile upon Patmos, yet, he was permitted 
to be in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and there 
to enjoy those glorious revelations concerning 
which he was commanded, ‘write these things 
in a book,’ that a memorial might be kept of 
them. Well, the same things may be experienced 
by us, and often are realized ; and could we ever 
bear them in remembrance as the mercies of God, 
as the overshadowings of his goodness, we would 
often be willing to erect a little Bethel in com- 
memoration thereof.” 


“Tt has been my desire for thee my dear 
friend, that thy experience may-become perfect- 
ed in the light by thy obedience and dedication 
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to all its manifestations. I am persuaded it has 
shone in thy mind with a heavenly lustre, and 
in its brightness thou hast desired to make thy 
covenant with the God of thy life, and hast been 
ready to say with the patriarch formerly, ‘ Sure- 
ly the Lord was in this place and I knew it not.’ 
Mayest thou ever remember that ‘in Him there 
is no darkness at all,’ and as thy confidence is 
centered here, and thy spirit’s chamber dedicated 
to his holy name, thou shalt become clothed with 
that spirit of discernment which will enable thee 
to behold the workings of the divine hand, in 
those baptisms through which thou mayest have 
to pass in thy journey towards Mount Zion, the 
city of the saints’ solemnities. 


‘‘It is good for us to feel the turnings and 
overturnings of the band of a merciful Father, to 
contemplate the workings of his power in bring- 
ing us out of darkness into his marvellous light ; 
therefore, however deep our provings, they 
should be endured with this sentiment ever be- 
fore us, ‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.’ Such an entire confidence would enable 
us to pass through the depths of Jordan, to stand 
as with our feet in the bottom thereof, and bring 
up stones of memorial, precious in the sight of 
our heavenly Father. When we contemplate our 
want of qualification to advance the Lord’s cause, 
do we not feel the necessity of washing seven 
times in that river which has healing virtues ? 
And yet, we may be secretly looking towards 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, with 
desires to wash in them and be clean ; we would 
rather choose for ourselves the medium of res- 
toration. But, my dear friend, thou knowest 
this will not do, thou knowest our own wills 
must be slain, and all brought into obedience to 
Christ. Do not shun this cross, but rather be 
willing to take it upon thee, and thou will find in 
thy own experience the truth of the declaration, 
‘my yoke is easy and my burdenis light.’. Such 
is the experience of all who become the followers 
of Him who is meek and lowly of heart.” 


‘Could the conviction that we are born for a 
higher destiny and more glorious inheritance 
than that which we now realize arouse every 
dormant energy of the mind in the morning of 
life, how many dangers might we shun, how 
might we be enabled to bafile temptation, and 
guard against the snares in which the feet of the 
inexperienced traveller often become entangled ! 
Mayest thou place a proper estimate upon an 
early sacrifice. The cross of Christ is the armor 
of the child of God ; thou wilt find it an all-suf- 
ficient shield in.every approach of the enemy of 
thy soul’s peace and happiness. In this day 
there is need of valiants in Christ’s army, that 
the aliens may be put to flight which have de- 
fied the armies of the living God. Thou art no 
doubt sensible of this, for I believe thou hast 
felt many testimonies dear to thy best life.” 


“In the journey thou took with thy valued 
parents, to the southern part of our country, thou 
had an opportnnity of witnessing the desolation 
of moral principle and violation of human rights, 
which are sanctioned by the laws of the land, 
regardless of the laws of Him who made of one 
blood all nations of men that dwell upon the 
earth. With all our boasted claims to the name 
of a benevolent and upright nation, the declara- 
tion of the prophet is applicable to us, ‘ Justice 
is trampled under foot, mercy is slain in the 
streets, and equity cannot enter.’ When I con- 
template this state of things among a people pro- 
fessing to be the followers of Jesus Christ, my 
soul has often to go mourning on its way, because 
there are so few who are willing to be mouth for 
the dumb. 

“‘ We as a religious Society have placed our- 
selves before the world in the attitude of the 
friends of the oppressed, and it is the prayer of 
my heart that as a Society and as individuals we 
“may embrace every right opening to plead their 
cause. 

“<T believe, as faithfulness is abode in, on the 
part of those upon whom the Lord has been 
pleased to place the ark of this testimony, tlie 
day will come when the bonds of the oppressed 
shall be loosed, and Ethiopia shall availingly 
stretch forth her hands unto God.” 

[To be continued.] 


ON PRAYER. 


“ Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.— Colossians iv. 2. 

“Devotion of mind is itself a silent prayer, 
which wants not to be clothed in words, that 
God may better know our desires.” Sersions by 
Smallridge, Bishop of Bristol. 

‘‘Never omit without some indispensable ne- 
cessity, a day without silent prayer, and a little 
reading, for ’tis very essential. *Tis that which 
must soften your heart, and take away its hard- 
ness and inflexibility. The hardest wax will melt 
before the fire; and the sunbeams discover a 
thousand little motes and atoms, which we see 
not without it; and when it discovers, we see it 
moves and stirs them: and what before seemed 
pure and clean, we discern to be full of dust 
and motes. So a frequent exposing of ourselves 
before the Sun of Righteousness, makes us see 
our imperfections and failings ; which is what all 
men put together cannot do, either by their know- 
ledge or pains and endeavors. They may just 
touch the surface of it, but cannot removeit. This 
makes the necessity of silent prayer, in what 
state or condition soever we be; and ’tis the 
very essence of a spiritual life. 

I never approved of those who, under pretence 
of advancement in grace, neglect silent prayer ; 
but have looked upon it as one of the most dan- 
gerous snares of the enemy. And ’tis for want 
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of this inward retirement and prayer, that our; Do not be deceived, or believe any one to be 
lives are so imperfect, aud that we are neither | thy true friend who would rejoice to see thee 
penetrated nor warmed with the divine light of | dishonor thy profession, or set light by any teu- 
truth, Christ the Light. The less we practise | der, religious scruple. It is a great favor and 
silent prayer, the less desire we have for it ; for | blessing to have a tender mind, fearful of doing 
finding our minds set upon outward things, we | any thing to offend our Maker; and those who 
eontract at last such a habit, that ’tis very hard know not the value of this tenderness of mind, 
to turn our minds inward. I earnestly beseech | and would willingly rob us of it, are to be guard- 
you to make trial of what I tcll you, and you ed against as dangerous companions. 
will find your account in it.”—M. Guion. Ido not mention this because I believe thou 
hast not once known it to be true; but I believe 
A LETTER OF ADMONITION FROM WM. GROVER. | thou hast opened an ear to that which, if fol- 
To——-. Thy case and situation seem to re- | lowed, will lead thee into confusion, if not to 
quire the kind attention of thy friends; thy fre- | ruin; confusion as to the state of thy mind, 
quent neglect of meetings for worship, bespeaks | and as to thy profession asa Friend; and per- 
thy mind to be not in a tender, religious frame, | haps, coufusion as to thy outward concerns. 
but unguarded, and too indifferent about thy| see nothing but that the situation at 
own everlasting good. There was a time, I be-! might afford thee a competent livelihood, if 
lieve, when thy mind was much more sensible of properly minded ; but it will require care. It 
the benefit of attending meetings, and when | Will, I believe, require thee to be frugal and 
thou would have been afraid to be absent, ex-.) careful of thy expenses, careful of thy time, 
cept something particular prevented thy attend- | regular and punctual in doing thy business and 
ance. Now it seems a light matter, seldom more | steady in attention to it. If thou art too often 
than once on a first day, sometimes not once, | from home, thou mayst lose more in two or three 
and scldom on a week day. It is not the way to | hours, than will be got.again in a week. By all 
gain strength in the best things, to neglect op-| means be consistent. Do not seem one thing and 
portunities of waiting on the Lord. Remember) be another. Be an industrious tradesman, and 
the scripture ;saying ‘they that wait mpon the| mind thy business. Let hardly anything call 
Lord, shall renew their strength.” But they | thee from it except thy religious duty; and take 
who neglect to wait upon him, are in danger of | care to give a suitable preference to this duty, 
having their minds dissipated, and turned from | above every thing. This will make thee careful 
good, and of coming to have a pleasure and de- | how thou conductest thyself in thy business, 
light in those things, which once they esteeemed | with punctuality, honesty, integrity and humility. 
not worth possessing—things which bring no Thou wilt fear to dishonor thy profession in thy 
solid peace to the mind. These are accompanied | words or in thy ways, and this is the way for thy 
with a sting, and with bitter remorse, unless the | neighbors to have a confidence m thee; for 
pure witness in the mind be so stifled and bur-| though some may scoff at aud deride the way 
ried, that it be not heard nor understood, but | of Truth and of simplicity, yet all like to have 
blindness, darkness and insensibility prevail. | to do with those whom they can depend upon, 
This is a dreadful state ; but I trust it is not thy | and who they really believe are preserved by a 
situation. Yet, I think if thou dost not speedily | principle of integrity from doing them an injury, 
turn about, thou art in danger of losing the | even if they had it in their power. 
sense thou once mayest have had of the sweet-| Do not despise little things, as some may call 
ness of religious life and conversation. Light, | them; remembering “ he that despiseth the day 
unguarded company, is liable to be a sad snare | of small things shali fall by little and little.” 
to thee. Evil communications corrupt good | And by little and little, thou mayest get so far 
manners; and we may ‘be insensibly leavened, | from the right way, as never more to return to 
if not upon our guard, into the nature and spirit | it,—thou mayest depart from the way of inno- 
of those who do not walk in innocency. Thus, | cence, the way of plainness, the way of humili- 
one thing after another, Of which thy judgment | ty, the way of safety, so far as to have, in the 
may have been convinced, may be called in ques- | end, to lie down in sorrow, and to wish that thou 
tion ; plainness and sincerity of speech, plain-| hadet never known better things, rather than 
ness of apparel, simplicity and innocency of| having known them, to depart from them and 
manners may all be departed from ; and thy poor | trample upon them. 
mind be exposed to many, many dangers andj, I believe thy situation very dangerous, and 
temptations, from which thou mightest have been | requiring particular watchfulness and resolution ; 
preserved, if thou hadst carefully maintained the | because thou hast, I believe, opened thy heart to 
watch, fled from every appearance of evil, and | some things of an evil tendency ; and that will, 
been afraid of having the tenderness and sensi-|if not speedily and firmly stood against, tend to 
bility of thy mind hurt, by touching and par-| the blinding and darkening of thy understand- 
taking of things of which thou once saw the evil }i 


ng. 
and inconsistency. I think I need not make any apology for this 
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friendly freedom ; as I did not think I could be, 
clear in my duty to thee without submitting a 

few lines to thy very serious perusal, with de- 

sires for thy real good. 


Thy friend, W. G. 


OF THE INWARD DIRECTION AND ASSISTANCE OF | 
THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 


They who truly fear God, have a secret gui- 
dance from a higher wisdom than what is barely 
human, namely, the Spirit of truth and good- | 
ness ; which does really, though secretly, pre- 
vent and direct them. Any man that sincerely 
and truly fears Almighty God, and calls and re- 
lies upon him for his direction, has it as really 
asason has the counsel and direction of his 
father : and though the voice be not audible, nor 
discernible by sense, yet it is equally as real as 
if a man heard a voice saying, ‘ This is the way, 
walk in it.’ 

Though this secret direction of Almighty God | 
is principally seen in matters relating to the good | 
of the soul; yet even in the concerns of this | 
life, a good man fearing God, and begging his | 
direction, will very often, if not at all times, find 
it. Ican call my own experience to witness, | 
that, even in the temporal affairs of my whole | 
life, [ have never been disappointed of the best 
direction, when [ have in humility and sincerity 
implored it. 

The observance of the secret admonition of 
this Spirit of God in the heart, is an effectual | 
means to cleanse and sanctify us; and the more 
it is attended to, the more it will be conversant | 
with our souls, for our instruction. In the midst 
of difficulties, it will be our counsellor; in the | 
midst of temptations, it will be our strength, | 
and grace sufficient for us; in the midst of 
trouble, it will be our light and our comforter, 

It is impossible for us to enjoy the influence | 
of this good Spirit, till we are deeply sensible of 
our own emptiness and nothingness, and our | 
minds are thereby brought down and laid in the ' 
dust. The Spirit of Christ is indeed a hum.- | 
bling Spirit; and the more we have of it, the | 
more we shall be humbled: and it is a sign 
that either we have it not, or that it is yet over- | 
powered by our corruptions, if our heart be still | 
haughty. — a4 

Attend therefore, to the secret persuasions | 
and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware | 
of quenching or grieving it. This wind that | 
blows where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may | 
never breathe wpon us again, but leave us to be | 
hardened in our sins. If observed and obeyed, 
it will, on all occasions, be our monitor and di- 
rector. When we go out, it will lead us; when 
we sleep it will keep us; and when we awake, 
it will talk with us.” —Judge Hale. 

These are faithful, weighty, and true sayings— 
happy are those that witness them so to be. 
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LETTER EROM F. D. TO GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Leek, 12th mo. 27th, 1774. 


Duty to God and the King impels me fo ad- 
dress him in such language as divine wisdom 
shall see meet to inspire. And let it not seem a 


| strange thing to thee, Oh ! King, that a faithful 


subject should be impressed with a deep inward 
travel of spirit for thy prosperity, with that of 
thy amiable consort and your royal offspring, on 
whose account my knee hath often bowed at the 
throne of grace. ‘Give the King thy judg- 
ments, O Lord! and thy righteousness to the 
King’s son.”” And I have been secretly favored 
with a belief that this petition hath been ac- 
cepted of him, who inspired it; for he is known 
of the truly dependant upon him, to bea God 
hearing prayer, and. answering in his own time, 
that which proceeds from the lively, sensible 
operation of his holy spirit; it was this that 
qualified the faithful prophets, plainly and avail- 
ingly to address great and powerful Kings, and 
disclose the mind of the Lord respecting them, 
and the kingdoms which in the course of his 
providence they were permitted to govern ; and 
it is evident from the sacred records, that those 
Kings who feared God, and hearkened to his 
messengers, he never failed to bless and prosper; 
and suffer me, O King! to inform thee of the 
deep exercise I have sustained for a considerable 


'time, from a view which I have cause to be- 


lieve was given me by the holy spirit, of the 
alarming tendency of the commotions that un- 
happily prevail in some part of thy dominions, 
which if not timely and wisely suppressed, will, I 
greatly fear, involve*this nation in almost irre- 
parable grievances and troubles, which I heartily 
wish may be rightly and timely apprehehded by 
those in authority under thee, and prudently 
avoided. 

It does not seem to be my concern to enume- 
rate the many disadvantages this nation must 
inevitably sustain, if things should be carried 
to extremities; what lays with the greatest 
weight on me, is the dreadful consequeuce that 
may attend, should the sword be once unsheathed, 


| for who can precisely determine where, when, 


or in what it mayend? The painful view given 
me of these important things, has for some weeks 
past exceedingly afflicted me. Most gladly would 
I have divested myself of the distress it brought, 
and sheltered myself under an apprehension of 
my inability to engage in things of so high a 
nature; but infinite wisdom will work by such 
instruments as he sees meet, and his powerful 
word has been as a fire within me, so that I dare 


‘not any longer keep silence, but in humble aw- 


ful fear and obedience offer these weighty things, 
O King ! to thy serious consideration, imploring 


| divine goodness to give thee a due sense of them, 


and endue thee with wisdom and resolution to act 


, for thy own and thy subjects’ good, and the pre- 
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servation of peace and tranquility throughout 
thy extensive dominions ; and wherein some of thy 
American subjects may be thought blameworthy, 
suffer me, O King! to entreat thee to deal with 
them as'a tender Father and compassionate 
Sovereign ; chastise them, but not with scorpions ; 
rebuke them, but not in anger; so shalt thou 
prevent the effusion of blood, the rending of a 
potent empire, and by lenient measures win and 
secure to thyself their obedient loyalty and 
_ affection. 

May God Almighty bless, prosper, and direct 
thee, is the fervent prayer of thy faithful friend 
and loyal subject, Frances DopsHon. 





ON SILENCE. 


‘The breathings of a recollected soul are not 
noisy or clamorous. The language in which de- 
votion loves to vent itself, is that of the inward 
man, which is secret and silent, but yet God 
hears it, and makes gracious returns unto it. 
Sometimes the pious ardors and sensations of 
good souls are such as they cannot clothe in 
words; they feel what they cannot express.” 
Munro, vol. 1, 206. 

I am persuaded that it would be vastly advan- 
tageous for the youth, if they were taught /re- 
quently to place themselves in the Divine pre- 
sence, and there silently adore their Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier ; for hereby they would 
become habitually recollected; devotion would 
be their element, and they would know by expe- 
rience, what our blessed Saviour and his great 
apostle meant, when they enjoin us to pray with- 
out ceasing.” —Munro, vol: 1, 214, 215. 


‘There -are three kinds of silence; the first is | 








ternal speaking.” Fenelon, on the operations 
of the Spirit of God. 

“We too often talk of dispensations beyond 
our attainment ; and so forget and neglect holy 
stillness, leading to the perfect death and daily 
mortification of the ill habits and customs of the 
old nature and the world, and pressing into the 
humility, poverty, innocence and simplicity, 
that should be in us, and would more beautify us, 
in the sight of God, than all other gifts and 


knowledge whatever.” Bromley’s works, page 
164. 





THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 


The astonishing power which habit exercises 
over us, is scarcely credible to those who are un- 
accustomed to analyse the deep workings of the 
human mind, and who have never been called 
upon to change the every day routine of their 
proceedings. But a little observation will con- 
vince us that the chains in which habit binds 
every faculty of the soul, are most powerful en- 
gines of good or evil. 

And while we take heed not to confound cause 
and effect; while we remember, that habit is not 
itself the holy principle of Grace within us, 
which, when really formed in the soul, seems as 
a well, springing up to eternal life ; we shall yet 
find that habit becomes a singularly useful hedge 
about the spiritual vineyards ; strengthening the 
feeble aspirations of the soul after good things, 
encouraging the growth of divine grace in the 
heart, and retaining in the services of piety all 
the nobler faculties of the intellectual part of 
our natures. 

Sentiments of grateful love will lead to actions 


of words, the second of desires, and the third of | of obedience and devotion on the one hand ; the 


thoughts. 
more excellent ; and the third is most excellent. 
In the first, that is of words, virtue is acquired. 
In the second, namely, of desires, quietness is 
attained. In the third, of thoughts, internal re- 
collection is gained.” Molino’s, Spiritual Guide, 
part 1, Chap. 17. 

“ We must make every creature keep silence; 
we must ourselves be silent, that in this profound 
silence of the whole soul, we may hearken to 
that ineffable voice of the Spouse. We must 
listen with an attentive ear, for it is a still, small 
voice, which is not heard, but by those who hear 
nothing else. O! how seldom is it, that the 
soul keeps itself silent enough for God to speak. 
The smallest murmur of our vain desires, or of 
a self-love attentive to self, confounds all the 
words of the Divine Spirit. We perceive very 
well, that he speaks, that he demands something: 
but we know not what he says, and we are often 
very glad not to guess it. The least reserve, 
the least regard to self, the smallest apprehen- 
sions of hearing too clearly that God demands 
what we are unwilling to give, disturbs the in- 





The first is excellent ; the second is| habit of performing these actions, will, on the 


other, deepen the love by which they were ori- 
ginally prompted. Many of us know how the 
habit of rendering thanks, which spring from 
love to our Heavenly Father, for his never failing 
mercies, strengthens that love towards him ; how 
the habit of tracing the footsteps of Providence 
amid the intricate paths of life, strengthens our 
faith and hope from which the habit arose ; how 
the habit of referring all events to his choice and 
direction, strengthens the resignation which 
gave birth tothe habit. And thus we might 
proceed through the whole catalogue of Chris- 
tian graces. 

Such being the use and power of habit, how 
greatly does the cultivation of good ones, prompt- 
ed and assisted as it is doubtless by the Holy 
Spirit, prepare us for the enjoyments and hap- 
piness of glorified spirits—for the society of 
Heaven. Religion js not merely a sentiment, it 
is not a set of abstract theories, apart from our 
every day vccupations. Like an atmosphere, it must 
surround, pervade and mingle with every motive 
and action. Some appear to believe that religion 
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consists in worshipping the supreme being; and, 
by consequence deem all time misspent which is 
devoted to secular objects; even the Creator’s 
beautiful handiworks, the earth which is full of 
His riches, and teeming with beauty, life, and 
joyousness, are all quite beneath the contempla- 
tion of such as imbibe this narrow view of man’s 
duty and his destiny. 

would rather define that mind as a religious 
one, which has acquired the habit of conducting 
every thing with reference to its Creator’s eter- 
nity. While such a soul forgets not to worship 
publicly as well as in the closet ; and, in the se- 
cret of the heart, to commune with its God, 
under an abiding sense of His omnipresence, it 
will also take a far wider range than the one to 
which I have alluded. 

While he traces the guiding finger of the 
Deity in all the minor events of life, he remem- 
bers that we are placed in this world to be trained 
for Heaven ; that we must practice the tempers 
and the graces of Heaven in our every day em- 
ployments—that the man of business, who, from 
motives which arise in a conscience enlightened 
and guided by the Holy Spirit of Christ, pre 
serves an unsullied integrity amidst the contam- 
ination of the world’s traffic, does exhibif the 
beauty ofa religious character, as truly as another 
who sits in his closet and writes a devotional 
treatise. They are parts of a whole ; and itis dan- 
gerous to separate the idea of them. 


er therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 


do, do all to the glory of God.” We weave 
snares for our consciences, when we allow our- 
selves to believe that the lawful pursuits, the 
intellectual or the simple pleasures of life, ne- 
cessarily carry us out of the atmosphere of Re- 
ligion. They may be the very best means of 
bracing our minds for the highest department of 
religous devotional exercises, either on behalf of 
ourselves or others; ‘ whoso offercth praise, glo- 
rifieth me.”’ I believe we do offer no unaccept- 
able praise to the Father of Mercies, when with 
hearts peacefully reposing in His love, we enjoy 
the beautiful world in which he has placed us; 
and when we expand with glowing benevolence to- 
wards all around us, orreceive with adoring thank- 
fulness the sweet love with which, as in silver 
chains, some of us are bound to each other. 

Love to God and to our neighbor, we are told 
by the sacred lips of Truth, is the sum and sub- 
stance of the Divine law; and it appears impos- 
sible to enumerate a grace which is not employed 
in carrying out these two principles. Are we 
then watching, as at the feet of Jesus, for the 
precious cpportunities which are presented by 
the swiftly changing events of each day, to do 
His work ? ‘ 

For, whether it be in public or in ptivate life, 
each day brings with it the Christian’s proper bu- 
siness, both towards his God and his neighbor ; 
and by patiently persevering in its performance, 
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“ Wheth- | 
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we call into exercise that Christian grace, which 
we shall need in Heaven: and we shall, ere long, 
be surprised to find how firmly these graces are 
engrafted in our natures, and bound about our 
souls with the bands of habit. The commence- 
ment of great works is generally small and m- 
significant : the seed is minute, although the 
tree be of great magnitude; but the seed must 
be planted in the carth, or the tree will not 
spring up. 
So must we take heed that we form good hab- 
| its, which though they at first may be feeble, 
and of slow growth, will surely strengthen and 
; expand by degrees. As the tender plant is 
| nourished by the oft descending rain and the 
| constant dew of Heaven, so is the vital principle 
of Divine grace within us cherished by the per- 
| severing, rather than the great, efforts of daily 
| practice ; and these efforts constitute our habits. 
PHILLIPS. 


BURIED FORESTS. 


Extensive forests, covering valleys and hill- 
| Sides, are overturned, and the uprooted trees 
| form a gigantic barrier, which prevents the flow- 

ing off of the waters. An extensive marsh is 
| formed, particularly well adapted for the growth 
| Of various kinds of mosses. As they perish 
they are succeeded by others, and so for gen- 
erations, in unceasing, life and labor, un- 
til, in the course of time, the bottom, under 
the influence of decay and the pressure from 
above, bee mes turf. Far below lies hard coal ; 
the upper part is light and spongy. At various 
depths, but sometimes as much as twenty feet be- 
low the surface, an abundance of bogwood is found, 
consisting mostly of oak, hard and black as ebo- 
ny, or of the rich, chocolate-colored wood of the 
yew. Such ancient forests every now and then 
rise in awe-inspiring majesty from their grave. 
The whole city of Hamburg, its harbor and the 
broad tracts of land around it, rest upon a sunken 
forest, which is now buried at an immense 
depth below the surface. It contains mostly 
limes and oaks, but must also have abounded 
with hazel woods, for thousands of hazel nuts 
are brought to light by excavation. The city of 
New Orleans, it has been recently discovered, is 
built upon the most magnificent foundation upon 
which a city ever rose. It was the boast of Ve- 
nice that her marble palaces rested in the wa- 
ters of the Adriatic on piles of costly wood, 
which now serve to pay the debts of her degen- 
erate sons; but our Venice has no less than 
three tiers of gigantic trees beneath it. They 
all stand upright, one upon another, with their 
roots spread out as they grew ; and the great Sir 
Charles Lyell expressed his belief that it must 
have taken at least eigteen hundred years to fill 
up the chasm, since one tier had to rot away to 
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a level with the bottom of the swamp before the 
upper could grow upon it.—De Vere’s Leaves 
from the Book of Nature. 


—————— Cee 
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Diep,— ofa lingering disease on the 15thof 7th mo. 
last, Jane Buacksurn, daughter of John A. and Sarah 


Blackburn, in the 25th yearof herage. The deceased | thenti 


was a member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Bedford County, Pa. She bore her last illness with 
patience and resignation, and left her friends the as- 
surance that she was prepared for the change. 


— —, In this city on the 3d inst., Exizaseta Sre- 
VENSON, wife of Wm. Stevenson, in the 87th year of 
her age. In the social circle this loss will be severely 
felt. She leaves a husband in his 91st year, after a 
union of 58 years, during which she performed the 
duties of a faithful wife and loving mother with un- 
wavering cheerfulness and devotion. The poor and 
needy ever found in her a friend and ready helper. 

She was a member of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, and being faithful in the attendance of meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, her absence from her 
accustomed seat will be sensibly felt by many who 
were wont to look upon her as a mother in Israel. 
The Christian virtues exemplified in the life of our 
beloved friend, numbers her among those to whom 
this language is applicable—“‘ Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 





For Friends’ Inteligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Ninth Month. 


1855 1856 


Rain during some portion of the 24 hours 11d’s 8d’s 


Do. the whole or nearly the whole 
day, . ° . . 0 1 
Cloudy without storms, ° ° 4 5 
Ordinary clear, . ° ‘ . « 18 16 


The average mean temperature of this month 
for sixty seven years past has been 65.48 deg.— 
that of 1855 was 67.61 deg., and of the present 
year 67.30 deg., from which it will be seen that 
oth this and last year ranged about two degrees 
higher than the average for that long period. 

The deaths for the five weeks computed in this 
month for 1855 amounted to 1046, and for four 
weeks of the present year, 864. By making 
the proper allowance for the extra week of the 
first-named year, 1856 will show an excess over 
that of twenty-seven. J. M. E. 


Phila. 10th mo. 4th, 1856. 





“ No man can safely go abroad that does not 
love to stay at home; no man can safely speak, 
that does not willingly hold his tongue; no man 
ean safely govern, that would not cheerfully be- 
come a subject; no man can safely command, 
that has not truly learned to obey ; and no man 
can safely rejoice, but he that has the testimony 
of a good eonscieuce.”— Thomas A’ Kempis. 


For Friends‘ Intelligencer. 


The extracts from a letter written by a resi- 
dent of Kansas to a friend in Pennsylvania, de- 
scribe in a graphic manner the privations and 
sufferings to which the citizens of that territory 
| are subjeeted. 
| As the writer had no expectation of its appear- 
ing in print, and as the extracts have been made 
without his knowledge, it is deemed proper to 
| withhold his name, but I can vouch for the au- 
city of the letter, and the known integrity 
of its author. The destruction of Osawatomie, 
and the dispersion of its inhabitants by an armed 
band from Missouri, is one of a series of outrages 
by which it has been attempted to introduce into 
that territory the curse of human slavery. When 
we contemplate the state of our country at this 
period of its history, it cannot fail to enlist the 
earnest thoughts of every lover of human free- 
dom. 

At the adoption of the Constitution, slavery 
was confined to the thirteen original States, but 
as the lust of power increased, its extension was 
demanded by the Southern portion of the con- 
federacy, and the North so far acquiesced as to 
unite in the passage of the Missouri Compromise, 
which, while it extended the area of slavery, con- 
fined it forever within certain limits. 

Thirty years afterwards more slave territory 
was demanded, and in 1854, the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed, and now it is insisted by 
the politicians of the South that the whole terri, 
tory of the Union shall be opened to its inroads. 
Let us for a moment contemplate the facts of the 
case. The area of the slave States occupies 250,- 
000 square miles, more than the area occupied 
by the free States; nearly one-half of the Ameri- 
can Continent, extending from Kansas to the 
Pacific Ocean, is yet unoccupied by civilized peo- 
ple, and should Kansas be admitted as a slave 
State into the Union, it is easy to perceive that the 
territory beyond will also become the inheritance 
of slaveholders and their human chattels, and we 
may yet see the day that slavery will again be 
found upon the free soil of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1856. 


D. 


TO A FRIEND IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Kansas, near Osawatomie, 9th mo. 2d, 1856. 


Dear Friend :—Thy kind letter or 7th mo. 
31st was put into my hands last evening, having 
been picked up on the prairie, stripped of the en- 
velope, and falling into the hands of my aunt, 
she supposed it must be for me. This informa- 
tion may surprise thee, but what I shall tell thee 
in this letter will probably surprise thee more. 
A most awful tragedy was enacted in our midst 
on Seventh day morning last. I had harnessed 
my team early in the morning to go to Osawato- 
mie, but while at breakfast, I was startled by 
the rapid firing of guns and cannon. I mounted 
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the lofty hill near my dwelling which overlooks; 


the town, two miles and half distant. I could see 
large bodies of armed men marching into the 
town, and could distinctly hear the rallying cry 
of the officers. Soon the firing ceased, save that 
of the cannon, which was used in battering 
houses, and opening an iron safe. Then the 
burning of houses commenced, and one after an- 
other was enveloped in flames, till the whole bo- 
dy of the town was reduced to ashes. Then the 
ruffians left, and as soon as the last one disap- 
peared in the distance, I with others started for 
the town, to learn the facts and aid the sufferers. 
It seems that between 300 and 400 Missourians 
had stolen into the town unlooked for. The 
Free State men rallied and drew up in a thicket, 
and opened a vigorous charge upon the enemy, 
which threw them into confusion, but they soon 
rallied and returned to the combat. There were 
only about 30 Free State men engaged in the ac- 
tion, but they fought valiantly for half an hour, 
when they were compelled to flee. Immediately 
behind them was the river with banks twenty 
feet high. Down these they plunged, and while 
swimmiug across, they were incessantly fired 
upon by the enemy, on the banks behind them. 
The dead body of a Free State man was found 
on the banks of the river, and another was taken 
from the river this morning. It is not known 
that any others were killed in the battle, though 
two others have not been heard from. Three 


were wounded, but not mortally. The Missou- 
rians killed one man as they went into town, and 
another as they went out, and carried away two 


boys as prisoners. Of the killed and wounded 
among the enemy we cannot speak positively, 
but it is known they carried away three wagon 
loads of killed and wounded. I should have 
stated that they took a drunken pro-slavery man 
prisoner, against whom they had a grudge, and 
killed him afterwards. It isa common thing with 
them to shoot or hang all the prisoners they 
take. Nothing on the page of history can exceed 
the cruelty of these Border Kuffians. The 30th 
of last month was a lonely day in Osawatomie; not 
more than two or three of its citizens were to be 
seen, and but few came in from the country, 
whilst the smouldering ruins of the town made 
up the ground-work of the picture. On the 31st 
the poor vanquished patriots began to come in 
from their hiding places with timorous step. 
There is now a general invasion of Kansas. 
Large parties of Missourians are seen moving 
about. They have notified the pro-slavery men 
to leave, for the purpose of facilitating tne ex- 
termination of the free State men. 

It seems to be the object of the Border Rufii- 
ans to exterminate us utterly. They have pro- 
hibited the bringing in of any more provisions 
from Missouri, ‘The people here are nearly out 
of bread, and do not know how to get any more. 
No one is safe, not knowing when he may be 
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murdered, or driven from his burning home. 
These are indeed times which try men’s souls. 
The Missourians stopped our mails about three 
weeks ago, and kept them until their plans of 
invasion were completed. Our mail came in af- 
ter dark on the night before the destruction of 
the town, and they took the letters, tore them 
open, and scattered them on the prairie. There 
were a number of letters for me, but I have re- 
ceived none but thine. We do not know wheth- 
er we shall have any more mails or not; it does 
not seem likely that we shall, till the troubles 
are settled. We feel this to be a great priva- 
tion. The arrival of the mail was always hailed 
with great pleasure, as it afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to look through the windows of our prison- 
house upon the busy world of life which lies be- 
yond the dark gulph of wickedness which sur- 
rounds us. We feel that if we were separated 
from our friends by the Atlantic Ocean, it would 
be a pleasnre in comparison to having the des- 
perate hordes of Missourians between us. But 
great as our trials and hardships have been hith- 
erto, we now feel that nothing is dear to us but 
life, and if that is spared to us, we shall have 
cause for devout thankfulness to the Father of 
mercies. In seasons like this, what can the 
Christian do but trust in God, and cast all his 
care upon Him who suffers none to be tried be- 
yond what he will enable them to bear, if there 
is but a trusting in him with sincerity and 
singleness of heart. And if it be the will of God 
that we should seal our testimonies with our 
blood, may we be prepared for a crown of life in 
the abodes of peace, where the wicked cease frou 
troubling, and the weary soul is forever at rest. 
I desire to possess my soul in patience, and quiet- 
ly to wait for the deliverance which is vouchsafed 
to all the children of God. In the midst of the 
storm that is raging about me, the word seems 
to be “ Peace, be still.” Slavery! what horrors 
are included in that dreadful word? What sin 
is not covered by that horrible name? It is in- 
deed “the sum of all villanies.” From my 
childhcod, I have ever had an aversion to slavery, 
but not until I came to live in close contact with 
it, and to feel the iron rule of its power, did I 
come to-hate it with perfect hatred. I almost 
wish sometimes that the people of the North 
could feel a little of the lash of slavery as we feel 
it here, that they might become aroused to a 
sense of their duty. It is painful to see the 
apathy which pervades the minds of the North- 
ern people on this important question. When will 
they arise in their might, and say to this great in- 
iquity, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

The prospect before me seems dark and gloomy, 
and to be almost closed. I can only stand still 
and wait for the salvationof God. I believe he 
will yet arise for our deliverance in a way that 
will be marvellous in our eyes. I shall be obliged 
to send this by a private hand. M. 
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A PAGAN PHILANTHROPIST. 

We mentioned incidentally, two or three weeks 
ago, when speaking of the pdlitical status of the 
Jews in England, the fact that at least one Pa- 
gan, Sir Jamsetsee Jeejeebhoy, of Bombay, had 
received the honor of knighthood. This worthy 
member of British chivalry is a Parsee, or Fire- 
worshipper, a merchant of great wealth, and still 
greater munificence, whose example may well 
put to shame multitudes who boast of themselves | 
as being Christians. He is said to have expend- 
ed a quarter of a million sterling money in works 
of substantial public benefit, and in acts of chari- | 
ty. He has sunk wells and provided tanks and | 
aqueducts for the refreshment of the dwellers 
in that thirsty land, and roads and bridges to! 
make easier or possible their intercourse with 
one another. On the occasion of his knighthood, | 
he gave £30,000 sterling for the foundation of | 
an institution for the education of indigent Par- 
sees at Bombay, which has now an income of | 
£5,000 annually, and is the means of elevating the | 
condition of many young persons. <A striking | 
evidence of the liberality of views of this remar- | 
kable person is furnished in the establishment 
by him of a Hospital and Medical School, en- 
dowed with apparatus, books and prizes for stu- ! 
dents. When we consider the rooted abhor- 
rence of Orientals for the demonstrations of anat- 
omy, arising from their superstitious reverence 
for the clay temple in which the departed spirit 
once dwelt, this circumstance indicates a degree | 

_of enlightenment and superiority to the preju-| 
dices of nation and sect truly extraordinary. 

Another proof of the same elevation of ideas | 
is to be seen in the interest he has shown in the | 
education of girls and in the establishment of 
schools for them. To his own daughter he gave | 
an English education, and he appears to under- | 
stand the necessity of beginning a plan for the 
improvement of a nation with that of the women 
from which it is to spring, as well as Horace 
Mann himself. He has just offered to contribute | 
£10,000 toward the foundation of a School of | 

Design, if the Government will provide the site | 
and furnish the balance. The nicety of the In- 
dian sense of color and the extreme delicacy of 
their handling of it, which is seen in so many 
of their fabrics, shows to what a degree of per- 
fection their artistic powers might be carried by 
encouragement and education. A man of such 
enlarged views and transcendent benevolence is 
surely a phenomenal one in any country or un- 
der any sky. But, appearing in the midst of the 
strange populations of the Kast, his example may 
perhaps be pronounced the most extraordinary 
one on record. The Parsees, we believe, are a 
sect distinguished above the disciples of Buddha 
and of Mahomet for liberality and enlargement 
of views, if not for intelligence—an advantage 
which they probably owe to the persecutions to 
which they have been subjected. But we ap- 
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prehend that it was not to the influence of his 
sect, but to the natural constitution of his mind 
and character, that the East is indebted for the 
example and the benefactions of this wise and 
good man. 

Sir Jamsetsee not long since was presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London—a com- 
pliment perhaps never before bestowed upon an 
idolater, as he would be called in Exeter Hall, 
but which has certainly been seldom as well de- 
served by the most orthodox of believers. 

It seems to us that such a man ag Sir Jamset- 
see Jeejeebhoy is doing a good work for India, 
and for Christianity, pagan as he may be. Any 
successful attempt to force the opinions and hab- 
its of a strange people on another race must have 
the same result. The best preparation for the 
reception of a purer religious faith is through the 
material civilization, the improvement of the 
condition, physical and mental,-of the heathen 
races. This work such a man as this wise Par- 
see philanthropist is doing in the best way prac- 
ticable, and we believe that when he gives the 
account of his stewardship, he will go up justified 
rather than many a Pharisee who would bid him 
stand farther off, as less holy than himself.—JN. 
Y. Tribune. 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
IS THE TOAD VENOMOUS ? 


Toads and frogs belong to a class of animals 
denominated the amphibiz, from the fact of the 
animals composing it possessing the power of liv- 
ing on land or in water ; and they were formerly 
classed with serpents and crocodiles—simply as 
reptiles. They differ from frogs by having no 
teeth in either jaw nor on the palate, in having 
shorter hind feet, and being covered over with 
dark suspicious-looking warts. Many are the 
conflicting opinions upon the question which we 
have placed at the head of this article. That the 
toad spits out, as is popularly supposed, a ven- 
omous saliva is, to say the least of it, highly 
doubtful. The pustules of the skin, however, 
contain a semi-fluid matter which has generally 
been allowed to be irritating. Dr. Jeremiah 
Kirby, for instance, says that, “‘ when provoked, 
toads emit from their warty skin a frothy fluid, 
which was formerly supposed to be venomous, 
but which is merely sufficiently irritating to af- 
fect the delicate skin of some animals on which 
it falls. It is chiefly the ugly form and lurid ap- 
pearance of these animals which has cast on them 
the reproach of being venomous, a reproach which 
is now ascertained to be unjust. Indeed, the 
flesh of several kind of toads affords as whole- 
some nutriment as that of frogs, and they are 
eaten with impunity by snakes and several large 
birds.” And again he adds :-—“ The irritating 


nature of the ftuid emitted by toads, when fright- 
ened or disturbed, appears from the circumstance 
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that dogs on seizing them are affected with a| 
slight swelling of the mouth, accompanied by an 
increased secretion of saliva.” 

Much as I would like to clear up the charac- 
ter of my old friend, I am bound, in justice to 
him and to public safety, to admit that he is not 
the completely harmless creature kind-hearted 
naturalists represent him. Undoubtedly I would 
pity the man or woman who would faint at the 
sight of one, or even at its touch, but I would 
caution fool-hardy young gentlemen from every- 
thing like bravado exploits with him. It is cer- 
tainly safe to lay one on the hand, provided it 
bears no wound ; but let the angered creature in- 
ject a little of the matter from its rough skin in- 
to the slightest scratch or abrasion, and MM. 
Gratiolet and S. Cloeg will speak for the result. 

“ Popular tradition,” says an English journal, 
recording the results of the experiments of these 
gentlemen, “ has from time immemorial attached 
a poisonous influence to the toad, but enlighten- 
ed opinion presumed that the igea was an igno- | 
rant prejudice. All doubt, however, as to the 
poisonous nature of the contents of the skin pus- 
tules has been set at rest by the recent experi- 
ments of two French philosophers, MM. Gratio- 
let and S. Cloeg, who, by inoculating various | 
animals with the cutaneous poison of toads and | 
salamanders, have demonstrated that the sub- 
stance in question is endowed with well-marked 
and exceedingly dangerous qualities. The first 
experiment of these gentlemen was performed | 


* on a little African tortoise, which was inoculated 
with some of the toad-poison in one of its hinder | 
feet ; paralysis of the limb supervened, and still 
existed at the expiration of eight months, thus 
demonstrating the possibility of local poisoning 


) 
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by the agent. In order to determine whether 
the poisonous material spoiled by keeping, the 
two gentlemen procured about twenty-nine grains 
of the poison on the 26th of April, 1851, and 
having placed it aside until the 16th of March, 
1852, they inoculated a goldfinch with a little of 
this material. The bird almost immediately died. 
Subsequently, the investigators succeeded in eli- 
minating the poisonous principle from the inert 
matters with which it is associated in the skin 
pustules, and they found that when thus purified, 
its effects were much more intense than before. 
Like most of the known very strong organic poi- 
sons, the active principle of the toad venom is 
alkaline in its character, almost insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in ether, and very soluble 
in alcohol. - MM. Gratiolet and S. Cloeg are at 
this time occupied in collecting a large amount 
of the toud venom, and will shortly make known 
the result of their further investigations, which 
are calculated, in the opinion of the inyestigators, 
to throw considerable light upon the nature and 
action of the poisons of hydrophobia, of serpents, 
of contagious diseases, and animal poisons gen- 
erally.” No doubt can, therefore, now be reason- 
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ably harbored of the toad’s poisonous propensi- 
ties, though it is hard to suppress an involuntary’ 
smile at the sanguine hopes of the experimenters. 
The toad is evidently, however, quite harmlessif 
let alone, so that there is no plea for its whole- 
sale destruction, as if it were a cobra capella. All 
that is necessary, is to avoid incautiously hand- 
ling it. 

Repulsive and unintelligent as the appearance 
of our subject undoubtedly is, he is not without 
strong instincts, whose Workings would seem to 
be very nearly akin to the feats of reason. An 
amusing instance of this kind is related in the 
‘‘ Naturalist,” for November of last year, by 
William Whytehead, of Risley, in Suffolk. A 
toad had got planted comfortably in a radish bed, 
where slugs were, of course, in plenty, to satisfy 
his appetite; he was frequently disturbed by 
members of the family and others, who removed 
him to. other parts of the garden ; but he as cer- 
tainly returned to his own post, even through 
the barrier of a garden net, the meshes of which 
were but half the size of his body. That he 
actually did get through this difficulty was proved 
by observation ; nicely illustrating how toads and 
men can overcome almost impossibilities by re- 
ducing the body. In order to test the extent of 
the toad’s attachment to his chosen situation, 
Whytehead had it removed to a field some dis- 
tance from the garden ; but we will let him rélate 
the incident in his own language. “The garden, 
which was large, was entirely walled round, ex- 
cepting a small gate leading into another garden : 
this garden was also walled round, but there was 
a single hole under the outer door leading into a 
field. Behind the inner garden wall was a shrub- 
bery, and into this we took the toad, little ex- 
pecting to see it again. To our surprise, how- 
ever, it was seated next day beneath the net. To 
reach this place, it must have gone through the 
fence of the shrubbery into a field, then through 
another fence into a second field, next through 
the hole under the outer garden, and lastly, 
through the gate into the inner garden.” 

Public attention has from time to time been 
called to marvellous accounts of toads found in 
the hearts of trees, and inclosed in solid rocks, 
where they were supposed to have existed in a 
dormant state for centuries. Such marvels, how- 
ever, are by no means so well authenticated as 
scientific observers would wish, and therefore are 
to be received with very great caution. Dr. 
Buckland performed experiments in order to de- 
termine the length of time which the toad would 
subsist without air or food, and found that death 
invariably occurred within twelve months, but 
that with an occasional supply of atmospheric air, 
life continued for a period of two years. The 
remarks of that gifted geologist on ‘the subject 
are so much to the purpose, that we shall con- 
clude this sketch with them. “The evidence,” 
says he, “is never perfect to show that the rep- 
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tiles were inclosed in a solid rock; no examina- 
tion is ever made until the animal is first dis- 
covered by the breaking of the mass in which it 
was contained ; and then it is too late toascertain, 
without carefully replacing every fragment, (and 
in no case that [ have seen reported, has this 
ever been done,) whether or not there was any 
hole or cavity by which the animal may have 
entered the place from which it was extracted. 
Without previous examination, it is almost im- 
possible to prove that there was no such commu- 
nication. In the case of rocks near the surface 
of the earth, and in stone quarries, reptiles find 
ready admission to holes and fissures.’”” And 
again, he adds: “ An individual which, when 
young, may have entered a cavity by some very 
narrow aperture, would find abundance of food 
by catching insects, which, like itself, seek shel- 
ter within such cavities, and may soon have in- 
creased so much in bulk as to render. it im- 
possible to get out again through the narrow 
aperture at which it entered. A small hole of 
this kind is very likely to be overlooked by com- 
mon workmen, who are the only people whose 
operations on wood and stone disclose cavities in 
the interior of such subtances.’’ 


By request. 


To the memory of Annie Buacksurn of Bedford County, 
Pa., who deceased 2nd mo. Tth, 1852, in the 16th year 
of her age. 


Gay in health and beauty blooming, 
Like a tender plant in spring, 

Our fair sister sweetly flourished, 
Unaware of death’s rude sting. 


Till into her vital system, 
Sad diseases found their way, 
There to prey upon their victim, 
Till they wrought out her decay. 


For a time her gentle spirit 
Seemed to realize a stand, 

Her affections were divided 
*T wixt this and the spirit land. 


But as weaker grew her body, 
Her strong love of life decreased, 
Earthly joys lost <ll attraction, 
And she longed to be released. 


Death to her lost all its terror, 
All was peace and joy within, 

And we cannot doubt her ransom 
Far beyond the power of sin. 


= 


Oh! my dearand gentle sister, 
Surely thine’s a happy fate, 

Nought to mar thy purest plesures 
In that blest immortal state. 


There thou dwell’st with kindred spirits, 
There amidst the seraph throng, 

Thou hast joined our angel mother, 
Whom on earth we’ve mourned so long. 


But I must not be repining, 
I have other friends left here, 
Which around my heart are twining 
Wreaths of friendship ever dear. 


I am happy here to tarry, 
Till my time appointed comes, 
When I hope to meet in heaven, 
All those dear departed ones. 


8th mo., 1856. E, P. B. 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


The ocenn looketh up. to heaven, 
As *twere a living thing ; 

The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping. 


They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour the glittering t:easures out, 
Which in the deep have birth, 

And chant their awful hymns about 
The watching hills of earth. 


The green earth sends its incense up 
From every mountain-shrine, 

From every flower and dewy cup 
That greeteth the sunshine. 


The mists@re lifted from the rills, — 
Like the white wing of prayer; 

They lean upon the ancient hilis, 
As doing homage there. 


The forest-tops are lowly cast 
O’er breezy hill and glen, 
As if a prayerful spirit pass’d 

On nature as on men. 


The clouds weep o’er the fallen world, 
E’en as repentant love; 

Ere, to the blessed breeze unfurled, 
They fade in light above. 


The sky is as a temple’s arch, 
The blue and wavy air 

Is glorious with the spirit-march 
Of messengers at prayer. 


The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 
The many stars are given, 
As shrines to burn earth’s incense on 
The altar-fires of heaven ! 
Whittier. 





OLD TIMES. 


At a-late meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Rowland E. Evans presented the 
following ancient testimony of ‘“ Woman Friends 
(Quakers) of Burlington,” against the vanities 
and follies which, it would appear, had already 
begun to prevail over the simplicity of that 
primitive time. 

From Woman ffriends at the yearly meeting held 

at Burlington the 21st of the 7th month, 1726, 

To Woman Friends at the several quarterly and 

monthly meetings belonging to the same, 

Greeting : 

Dear and Well-Beloved Sisters: A weighty 
concern coming upon many ffaithful ffriends at 
this meeting in relation to divers undue liberties 
that are too frequently taken by some that walk 
among us and are accounted of us; we are will- 
ing, in the pure love of Truth which hath merci- 
fully visited our souls, tenderly to caution and 
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advise our friends against those things which 
we think inconsistent with our ancient Christian 
testimony of plainness in apparel, &c., some of 
which we think proper to particularize. 

As first, that immodest fashion of hooped pet- 
ticoats, or the imitation of them, either by some- 
thing put into their petticoats to make them set 
full, or wearing more than is necessary, or any 
other imitation whatsoever, which we take to be 
but a branch springing from the same corrupt 
root of pride. And also that none of our ffriends 
accustom themselves to wear the gowns with 
superfluous folds behind, but plain and decent; 
uor to go without aprons, nor to wear superfluous 
gathers or plaits in their caps or pinners, nor to 
wear their heads dressed high behind; neither 
to cut or lay their hair on their forehead or 
temples. 

And that ffriends be careful to avoid wearing 
striped shoes, or red white heeled shoes or clogs; 
or shoes trimmed with gaudy colors. 

Likewise that all ffriends be careful to avoid all 
superfluity of furniture in their houses, and as 
much as may be to refrain using gaudy flowers 
or striped calicoes and stuffs. 

And also that no ffriends use that irreverent 
practice of taking snuff, or handing snuff-boxes 
one to the other in meetings. 

Also that ffriends avoid the unnecessary use of 
fans in meetings, lest it divert the mind from the 
more inward and spiritual exercise which all 
ought to be concerned in. 

And also that ffriends do not accustom them- 
selves to go with bare breasts or bare necks. 

There is likewise a tender concern upon our 
minds to recommend unto all ffriends the con- 
stant use of the plain language, &c., being a 
branch cf our ancient Christian testimony, for 
which many of our worthy Elders underwent 
deep sufferings in their day, as they likewise did 
because they could not give the common saluta- 
tions by bowing and cringing of the body, which 
we earnestly desire ffriends may be careful to 
avoid. 

And we further tenderly advise and exhort 
that all ffriends be oareful to maintain love and 
unity, and to watch against whisperings and evil 
surmisings one against another; and to keep in 
humility, that nothing be done through strife or 
vain glory ; and that those who are concerned to 
take an oversight over the flock, doit not as 
lords over God’s heritage, but as servants to the 
churches. 

Dear Sisters, these things we solemnly re- 
commend to your careful notice, in a degree of 
that divine love which hath graciously manifested 
itself for the redemption of a remnant from the 
vain conversation, custom and ffashions that are 
in the world, that we might be unto the Lord a 
chosen generation, a rvyal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people, singing forth the praises 
of Him who hath called us out of darkness into 
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his marvellous light; that we may all walk as 
children of the light and of the day, is the earn- 
est desire of our souls. ; 
We conclude with the salutation of unfeigned 
love, your ffriends and sisters. 
Signed on behalfand by order of the said meet- 
ing, by Hannau HItt. 


LETTER TO MOTHERS, ON THE EARLY CULTURE 
OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


BY Le H. SIGOURNEY. 


Who can compute the value of the first seven 
years of life? Who can tell the strength of im- 
pressions made ere the mind is pre-occupied or 
perverted? Especially, if in its waxen state it 
is softened by the breath of a mother, will not 
the seal which she stamps .there, resist the mu- 
tations of time when the light of this sum and 
moon are quenched and extinct ? 

We are counselled on this point by the hum- 
blest analogies. The husbandman wakes early. 
He scarcely waits*for the breath of Spring to 
unbind the soil ere he marks out the furrow.— 
If he neglected to prepare the ground he might 
as well sow his seed by the way side or upon 
the rock. If he deferred the vernal toil till the 
summer suns were high, what right would he 
have to expect the harvest or the winter store ? 
Is the builder of a lofty and magnificent edifice 
careless of its foundations, and whether its co- 
lumns are to rest upon a. quicksand or a quag- 
mire? And should the maternal guardian of 
an immortal being be less anxious, less skilful, 
less scrupulous than the husbandman, or the arti- 
ficer in brick and stone? Should the imperishable 
gem of the soul be less regarded than the 
‘wood, hay, stubble’ that moulder and con- 
sume around it ? 

Mothers, take into your own hands the early 
instruction of your children. Commence with 
simple stories from the scriptures, and with the 
varied annals of history, from your own observa- 
tion of mankind. 

Let each illustrate some moral or religious 
truth, adapted to convey instruction, reproof, or 
encouragement, according to your knowledge of 
the disposition of your beloved students; care 
and study may be requisite to select, adapt and 
simplify. But who can do this so patiently 
asa mother, who feels that her listening pupil 
is a part of herself? 

Cultivate in your children tenderness of con- 
science, a conviction that their conduct must be 
regulated. by study and not by impulse. Read 
to them books of instruction, selected with dis- 
crimination, or make use of them as texts for 
your own commentary. In your teachings of 
religion avoid all points of sectarian difference, 
and found the morality you inculcate on the 
scriptures of truth. Give one hour every 
morning, to the instruction of your children— 
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one undivided hour to them alone. Ere they 
retire, secure, if possible, gnother portion of 
equal length, review what has been learned 
throughout the day, recall its deeds, its faults, 
its sorrows, its blessings to deepen the great 
lessons of God’s goodness, or to soothe the little 
heart into sweet peace with Him and all the 
world ere the eyes close in slumber. Let words 
of contrition and gratitude, close the daily inter- 
course with your endeared pupils, and see if 
this system does not render them doubly dear. 

The mother whois thus assiduous in the work 
of early education, will find in poetry an assis- 
tant not to be despised. Its melody is likea 
harp to the infant ear, like a trumpet stirring 
up the new born intellect. It breaks the dream 
with which existence began, as the clear chirp- 
ing bird wakes the morning sleeper. It seems 
to be the natural dialect of those powers which 
are earliest developed. Feeling and fancy put 
forth their young shoots ere they are expected, 
and poctry bends a spray for their feeblest 
tendrils, or rears a prop for their boldest as- 
piring. 

Other teachers may toil, perhaps in vain, to 
purify the streams that have grown turbid, or 
to turn them back from perverted channels. The 
dominion of the mother is over the fountain ere 
it has contracted a stain. Let her not believe 
that the impressions which she may make in the 
first year of life will. be slight or readily ef- 
faced by the current of opposing events. A 
prudent and pious woman is a greater character 
than any hero or philosopher of either ancient 
or modern times. The first impressions which 
children receive in the nursery, under the mo- 
ther’s immediate care, are seldom obliterated. 
Sooner or later their influence conduces to form 
the future life. Though the child trained up as 
he should go, may for a season depart from it, 
there is always reason to hope that he will be 
found in it when he is old. The principles in- 
stilled into the mind in infancy may seem dor- 
mant for a while, but the care with which the 
mother planted and watered will ensure the 
unfolding of the germ of those noble traits and 
principles which distinguish great and true men 
everywhere. Time and trouble unfold or re- 
call those principles to mind, and the child so 
instructed has something to recur to. 





MOMENTS LOST. 


Every other property when lost may be re- 
placed, when it is injured can be repaired. But 
did ever man or angel recover one moment of lost 
time? Healoneis the traveller who never halts, 
never turns back ; no. tears can soften him, nor 
prayers make him relent; little recks he of the 
truest penitence, or the most heart broken Sobs 
ofsorrow. As vainly would we set about to re- 
call one yesterday, as beg yonder stream, whose 
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waters keep rushing on, to roll back a single 
wave. When the reckless hand of passion has 
torn out half the leaves of the life-blood to light 
its own fires, and we count with trembling fingers 
the few that remain, then indeed how solemn the 
thought that no power on. earth, none in heaven, 
can replace a single lost moment. God may heap 
up years as he appears to have done in the earli- 
est period of the race, may prolong indefinitely 
the sojourn of any single soul in any one of his 
many mansions, but only by obliterating memo- 
ry could he destroy the consciousness of any pol- 
luted day. 





CURIOSITIES OF THUNDER STORMS. 


The peculiarities of that terrible but mysteri- 
ous agent, lightning, are made the subject of an 
interesting article ina recent number of the 
British Quarterly Review, from which we con- 
dense some of the most prominent facts. Two 
clouds are not necessary for the production of 
lightning, which is frequently discharged from 
a solitary clump of vapor, when a connection can 
be established with the earth. .A French 
Academician, named Marcolle, describes a case 
where a mere cloudlet, about a foot and a halfin 
diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a 
thunderbolt upon her head. It has been shown 
by Faraday, that the electric fluid contained in 
a single flash, might, perhaps, be supplied by 
the decomposition of one grain of water alone. 
M. Arago has divided the lightning into three 
sorts. The first includes those where the dis- 
charge appears like long, luminous lines, bent 
into angles and zigzags, and varying in complex- 
ion from white to blue, purple or red. This 
kind is known as forked lightning, because it 
occasionally divides into two branches. Char- 
pentier relates a case where a flash severed into 
three forks, each of which struck on points 
several hundred feet apart. Still more numer- 
ous furcations have been reported, for it is said 
that during a tempest at Landerneau and St. 
Pol de Leon, twenty-four churches were struck, 
though only three distinct claps were heard. 
This was eight churches apiece for the three ex- 
plosions ! 

The second class of lightning differs from_the 
first in the range of surface over which the flash 
is diffused, and is designated as sheet lightning. 
Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the cloud, 
whence it leaps; but at others it floods with a 
lurid radiance, or else suffuses its surface with 
blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

The third ctass of lightnings are remarkable 
for their eccentricities, and have been made the 
subject of considerable contention among me- 
teorologists, many of whom have denied their 
right to be treated as legitimate lightnings, they 
differ so widely from the ordinary sort of flashes. 
They exhibit themselves as balls, or globular 
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lumps of fire—not momentary apparitions, but 


meteors which take their own time, and travel | h 


at a remarkably slow rate. It is this incelerity 
which gives them their doubtful character, as 
an electrical bolt is supposed to be one of the 
leading emblems of velocity. Among other 
anecdotes related of this kind of lightning, is 
the following incident, which occurred to a tailor 
in the Rue St. Jacques, Val de Grace, about the 
year 1843. M. Babinet was commissioned by 
the Academy of Sciences to investigate the facts, 
and reported substantially as follows : 

“ After a loud thunder clap, the tailor, being 
finishing his meal, saw the chinfney-board fall 
down, as if overset by a slight gust of wind, and 
a globe of fire, the size of a child’s head, come 
out quietly and move slowly about the room, at 
a small height above the floor. The tailor said 
it looked like a good-sized kitten, rolled up into 
a ball, and moving without showing its paws. 
It was bright and shining, but he felt no sensa- 
tion of heat. The globe came near his feet, like 
a young cat that wants to rub itself against its 


master’s legs; but by moving them aside gently, 


he avoided the contact. It appears to have 
played for several seconds about his feet, he 
bending his body over it, and examining it at- 
tentively. After trying some excursions in 
different directions, it arose vertically to the 
height of his head, which he threw back to avoid 
its touching his face. The globe, elongating a 


little, then steered towards a hole in the chimney 


above the mantle-piece, which hole received a 
stove pipe in winter, but was now pasted over 
with paper. ‘ The thunder,’ he said, ‘could not 
see the hole,’ but, nevertheless, the ball wont 
straight to the aperture, removing tHe paper 
without hurting it, and made its way into the 
chimney. Shortly afterwards, and when he.sup- 
posed it had time to reach the top, it made a 
dreadful explosion, which destroyed the upper 
part of the chimney, and threw the fragments on 
the roofs of smaller buildings, which they broke 
through. The tailor’s lodging was on the third 
story ; the lower ones were not visited at all by 
the thunderbolt.” 

Lightning, when it meets with an obstruction 
in its course, frequently shatters the non-con- 
ducting object, dispersing and bursting sub- 
stances asunder in every direction, as if they had 
been charged with gunpowder. The stone 
binnacle of a church in Cornwall, was struck by 
lightning, and one fragment weighing three 
hundred pounds, was hurled sixty yards to the 
southward, another four hundred yards to the 
north, and a third to the southwest. In 1838, 
the topgallant mast of H. M. ship Rodney was 
literally cut up into chips by a flash of lightning, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if 
the carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Sometimes, in striking a tree or 
mast, the electric fluid will slice it into long 
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shreds or filaments, so that it will appear like a 
uge broom ora bundle of laths. Lightning 
bolts will occasionally dash through resisting 
objects by tearing great openings, asin a Cornish 
church, where apertures were made in the solid 
wall of the belfry fourteen inches square and six 
inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out 
by art. In other instances, small holes are 
drilled which are surprising for their perfect 
circularity of form. Window panes have been 
frequently pierced in this fashion, without affect- 
ing the rest of the glass. In forming these 
apertures, a burr or projection is left upon the 
edges. Juvenile electricians are in the habit of 
making holes in cards by passing discharges 
through them, when a burr or projection will be 
observed on both sides of the orifice. Sometimes 
a single discharge will produce two holes ina 
card, each puncture marked by a single burr, 
one on the upper and the other on the under side 
of the card. In some instances the results are 
such as to suggest that a flash may be split up 
into several fiery filaments before it strikes an 
object. -In 1777, a weather-cock of tinned 
copper was hurled by a thunderbolt from the tep 
of a church in Cremons, and, upon inspection, 
was found to be pierced with eighteen holes ; in 
nine of them the burr was conspicuous on one 
side, and in nine it was equally conspicuous on 
the other, while the slope of the burr was identi- 
cal in all. 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what 
is termed “ falgurites,” or tubes, which lightning 
constructs when it falls upon a siliceous spot, by 
raising the sand. They may be called casts of 
thunderbolts. In some hillocks of sand in Cum- 
berland, England, these hollow tubes have been 
found froin one-fiftieth to two inches in diameter, 
tapering perhaps toa mere point. The entire 
extent of the tubes may be thirty feet, but they 
usually separate into numerous branches, and 
have the appearance of the skeleton of an in- 
verted tree. They are lined with glass, as 
smooth and perfect as if it had been made ina 
glass house. 

Lightning will also vitrify the surface of rocks, 
and fuse metals. In 1827, several links of the 
iron cable of an American packet ship were 
melted, and the glowing drops, falling upon the 
deck, set fire to everything they touched. It 
would seem, too, that lightning can liquify metals 
without harming or even singing more fragile 
materials connected with them. Aristotle says 
that copper has been melted off a shield without 
injuring the wood, and hence affirms that money 
has been fused in a purse without burning the 
latter. It is a capricious meteor, and the pranks 
it plays are sometimes perfectly inexplicable. A 
man in Cornwall was once struck by a bolt, 
which burnt the sleeve of his shirt, and also of 
his coat to tinder, without frizzling, or even 
damaging the outside of his coat in the least! 
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Balls of electrical fluid, capable of firing com- 
bustible objects, have been seen to issue from 
the sea, or to drop into sheets of water without 
producing any hissing sound, or occasionfing any 
symptoms of ebullition. 

As illustrative of the power of lightning to 
magnetize metals, it is related by Arago, that 
the tools of a shoe-maker in Swabia were thus 
treated, and he had to be constantly freeing his 
hammer, pincers and knife from the nails, needles 
and awls, which were constantly getting caught 
by them as they lay upon the bench. Nearly 
two centuries ago, a couple of English ships were 
sailing from London to Barbadoes. One of them 
was struck by lightning, and suddenly the Cap- 
tain of the suffering ship was observed to ‘alter 
his course and turn his prow, as if making for 
England again. His consort inquired the reason, 
but found that the crew were still proceeding to 
Barbadoes, as they firmly believed. A careful 
inspection showed that the poles of the compasses 
had been completely reversed by the lightning. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS.’ 


Fiovur ayp Meau.—Fresh ground Flour from new 
wheat is now selling at $ 6 75a 6 87. Old stock and 
recently ground is held at $6 75. Small sales for 
home consumption at $7 00. Extra and fancy brands 
are selling at $7 50 a $8 50. There is little or no 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75. Corn 
Meal is firmer, with sales of fresh ground Pennsyl- 
vania at $3 50 per bbl. 


Gratn.— Wheat is dull, and prices are steady. Sales 
of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 1 50 
a 152, and 1 60 a 165 for white. Rye comes in 
slowly ; sales of new and old at 80c. Cornis scarce, 
with sales of prime yeHow at 67 a 68c, afloat, and 65c 
instore. Oats are scarce; sales of prime old Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware at 39 a 40c. 





ANTED,—A_ good, steady, temporate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 13, 1856. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence in the 11th mo., 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 


10th mo., 1856. 3m. 





WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will.commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 


signed ° 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 

Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures 
will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy and Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated b appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges ex: 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 
further particulars, address : 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
Lonponcrove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
9 mo. 6—5t. 








LDRIDGE’S* HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Langtages. 8 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13, 1856—8t. 


ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence on the Ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) b 

The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This [nstitution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’? School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which arc designe to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2. per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnishe:! at the usual prices. 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. 

Letters directe! to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 





















